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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 



General Science or Special Science? 

Substituting the Encyclopedic for the Educative? 

[The Editors invite contributions on the important issues here stated] 

The School Review considers itself fortunate in placing before its 
readers two radically differing views concerning the teaching of the first 
year, possibly the first two years, of general science in the secondary 
schools. Articles in this number by Professor John M. Coulter and 
Professor Fred D. Barber argue, negatively and affirmatively, upon the 
question: "Is there a place in the high-school curriculum for courses in 
'general science' as contrasted with 'special sciences'?" (see pp. i 
and 9). 

Upon two important points the writers agree. The first may be 
stated in the words of Mr. Coulter: "It is men and women we have in 
mind, not science, nor the various subjects under which it is organized." 
This vigorous statement may be accepted as the basic principle of all 
curriculum-making. The second point of agreement is that general 
science textbooks and courses of study have been unsatisfactory, at 
least up to this time. Mr. Barber characterizes as a "hodgepodge" 
and a "spineless wonder" a course which puts together small sections of 
special sciences and calls them "general science." Mr. Coulter agrees, 
calling such a course "an inextricable tangle," "a mosaic made up of 
fragments of information." 

Here the two writers part company; one asserting that general 
science cannot be organized nor its teachers properly prepared to enable 
it to deserve a place in the secondary schools. This argument holds that 
the fundamental principles of any science are so deeply laid and can be 
approached only by such painstaking endeavor that a smattering of 
several sciences runs the risk of missing those fundamental principles 
entirely. The other writer strongly advocates that the new course, as 
yet but a few years old, can be properly organized and efficiently taught 
and ought to become the method of introducing the large mass of high- 
school students to science. Many of these will not become research 
workers, and it is thought that general science is the best introduction 
for all. 

The primary pedagogical issue, upon which the settlement of the 
controversy must rest, is set forth by implication in the main thesis of 
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Mr. Coulter. He maintains that the chief contribution of science-study 
to education, to be secured by actual contact with the materials of 
science, is a mental attitude which he calls "self-elimination." The com- 
plementary attitude, self-injection, is to be contributed by the humani- 
ties, as in literature. Self-injection is the very essence of appreciation. 
Science, on the contrary, must insist upon "rigid self -elimination 
in the discovery of absolute truth." For the reasons that persistent 
self-injection tends to mysticism, a confusion of ideals (or even 
vagaries) with realities — a proficient cause of all irrational beliefs — 
and that "persistent self -elimination clips the wings that would carry 
us now and then beyond the treadmill of life into the free air," Mr. 
Coulter insists that any scheme of education which does not provide a 
definite cultivation of both attitudes is in constant danger of resulting 
in mental distortion. The implication is, of course, that special science 
will develop the latter attitude unduly, and that general science will not 
develop it at all. 

This thesis raises the issue: Can courses in general science be so 
organized and so conducted by teachers sufficiently equipped in all fields 
of science as to develop through contact with the materials of science 
the mental attitude of self-elimination in the discovery of absolute 
truth ? 

It is only fair to state that Mr. Barber, in presenting the argument 
for general science, did not have this issue squarely before him. Hence 
he does not meet it directly. Indeed, the whole preliminary contention 
for this program seems to indicate that the reasons for the advocacy of 
general science push self-injection, the very opposite of self-elimination, 
to the fore. "The needs of the masses of young people .... preparing 
for the ordinary activities of life" must receive consideration; "science 
.... must take root in the daily life activities"; the masses must be 
taught "to think scientifically as they work"; "these people have little 
need of special training and technique." All of these contentions indi- 
cate that general science is to include the "science of common things" 
and that high-school students in courses of general science are to approach 
their study from the what-is-this-to-me point of view. Self is to be 
injected. Science study is to be like the study of humanities. The 
attitude of self-elimination in the search for absolute truth seems to be 
in danger of being lost. 

Is this, or is it not, necessarily true ? 

Agreeing that courses and textbooks in general science which consist 
of "clippings from the special sciences" are undesirable, Mr. Barber 
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meets the issue indirectly by saying that new courses in general science, 
with units of instruction as well organized and as definite as the units of 
special science, can be developed. He asserts that these units of instruc- 
tion will be " units of practical or applied science instead of units of 
theoretical science," and that "the core of the units in general science 
will be some process or device utilized by the individual or by society 
in the ordinary activities of modern life." 

Let us restate the issue in the terms of Mr. Coulter's thesis and of 
Mr. Barber's illustration on p. 15. Can the mental attitude of self- 
elimination in the discovery of absolute truth be secured through direct 
and vital contact with the concrete materials of science, in a course 
which shall substitute in its organization the units of common phenomena 
in science for the units of theoretical science ? To be more concrete: in 
a general science course in physics under "Light," with such common 
phenomena units as Primitive Lamps, Candles, Discovery of Petroleum, 
How Kerosene Burns, Evaporation, Boiling-Point, Petroleum, Gasoline, 
Oils, Illuminating Gas, Distillation of Coal, Direct and Diffused Light, 
etc. — in such a course can there be secured under competent instruction 
the real scientific attitude of mind, self-elimination in the discovery of 
truth through direct contact with the materials of science? Do these 
materials, suggested by these units which are closely related to practical 
science, introduce the students to arts rather than to science ? 

Or put it in this way: Will the masses of secondary-school pupils 
lose this attitude if they are introduced to science by means of this new 
course with units of practical and commonly significant science instead 
of by the old, highly differentiated courses in physics with the following 
typical units of theoretical science: Light, Its Rectilinear Propagation, 
Shadows, Refraction, Reflection, Color and Spectra, Polarization, etc. ? 

Upon the issue thus squarely raised the School Review invites dis- 
cussion. Can a course in general science yield " an education in science 
by science"? 

Department of Superintendence 

The most important educational gathering of the year is the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This department, together with the several other societies men- 
tioned below, will hold its annual meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 
22-27, 1915. The officers of the Association are: President, Henry 
Snyder, Superintendent of Schools, Jersey City, New Jersey; First Vice- 
President, Paul W. Horn, Superintendent of Schools, Houston, Texas; 
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Second Vice-President, E. C. Warriner, Superintendent of Schools, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan; Secretary, Mrs. Ellor C. Ripley, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Societies holding meetings at the same time and place are the fol- 
lowing: National Society for the Study of Education; Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education; National Committee on Agricultural 
Education; Educational Press Association of America; National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English; Conferences of State Superintendents of 
Education and of Teachers of Education in State Universities with 
Commissioner Claxton; Conference of Teachers in City Training 
Schools; American School Peace League; International Kindergarten 
Union; National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations; 
School Garden Association of America; National Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars; National Council of Education and the Departments of 
Normal Schools; School Administration of the National Education 
Association. 

Drama in the High School: A Neglected Opportunity 

The study of the arts in secondary schools is now standardized. 
Drawing and music were long ago introduced; the appreciation of poetry 
and of literature in general has amassed a whole library to its discussion. 
In composition courses we strive to get the student to write; decently 
at any rate; artistically if possible. The study of Nature, a thing dis- 
tinct from the scientific study of Nature, is well established. Hand- 
work and piano-playing alike will win the pupil more or less credit. But 
in all this recrudescence of art, what has become of the stage ? 

A certain superintendent, when an infrequent grand opera company 
reaches his town, tucks a Victrola under his arm and preaches grand 
opera in every school building; yet this same superintendent is singu- 
larly silent regarding the production of plays in his own theater, despite 
the fact that they come oftener and many, many more people attend. 
Except occasionally to admonish the pupils not to go, he does nothing 
to acquaint them with the purposes of modern drama. 

This is logic badly askew, but a condition that is generally true. 
That there is no special prejudice against drama is evinced by the fact that 
high-school classes spend whole terms studying a single play. It is true 
this play was written some hundreds of years ago and may be considered 
non-infectious; but it is occasionally produced, even now, and one argu- 
ment for studying it is that it may improve the scholar's taste in drama. 
The superintendent would not expect the study of an obsolete technique 
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in physics to improve his student's judgment on the X-ray, but the 
argument is still maintained with regard to drama. The worth of the 
argument may be gained from its results: the class in Macbeth is not in- 
frequently found occupying prominent seats in the local vaudeville house. 

If we study modern music, modern painting, modern novels, modern 
dressmaking, why not modern drama? If the student can gain credit 
for reading a novel by Galsworthy, why cannot he gain credit for studying 
a play by Galsworthy? This play should not be studied as litera- 
ture, for drama is not literature; but it ought to be carefully and seri- 
ously studied as a play, as the most influential of modern art forms. 
The ethical problems of Shaw, of Maeterlinck, of Pinero, of Mackaye, 
of Sheldon are no more difficult than the ethical problems of Macbeth 
or Hamlet; indeed, judgment should be easier, since these writers deal 
with conditions familiar even to high-school students. If a debating 
society is encouraged to discuss abstruse sociological questions, is not 
the time come to recognize the stage as one of the most effective instru- 
ments in the discussion of sociology ? Think of the aid in the fight for 
better plays if high-school students were given some thoughtful intro- 
duction to the purposes and limitations of modern drama, some glimpse 
of what the playwright is driving at, some sense of what is good on the 
stage and what is bad. 

Why not, in a sense, legalize the high-school dramatic club, and 
since the high school is becoming more and more responsive to society, 
permit some insight into the problems of the theater? A course in 
modern drama would combine aesthetic criticism, ethical problems, and 
sociological questions, a list more formidable in sound than fact, and 
much needed in education. Such a course would be good for the stu- 
dents, good for the stage, and — perhaps — good for society. 

H.M.J. 

A Small School Board in New York 

With his customary vigor Mayor Mitchel has pushed toward realiza- 
tion the movement which will reduce the Board of Education from forty- 
six members to nine or seven. The impetus comes from a letter written 
by the mayor to the chairman of the Board of Education Committee on 
Charter Revision. In this letter a small board with a business depart- 
ment is recommended. Mr. Mitchel does not indicate the number of the 
Board nor suggest whether the new positions should carry salaries. He 
is content with bringing the general principle into consideration, neces- 
sarily leaving details for the mature consideration of deliberative bodies. 
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The action of the mayor is doubtless based upon a report recently 
submitted by the Special Committee of the Board of Education under 
the chairmanship of Abram Flexner. The committee points out that 
several former recommendations to the same effect have been smothered 
by being referred to other committees of the Board and expresses the 
hope that the city administration and the state legislature will act. Mr. 
Mitchel has acted without waiting for the Board of Education to pass 
upon the report of its own committee. He evidently does not intend to 
have the proposal shelved in the capacious cupboards of a Board of 
forty-six members, many of whom may be presumed to have a strong 
attachment to their present positions and the prestige that goes with 
them. 

Mr. Flexner's committee advances the usual irrefutable arguments 
for a small board. A large board is unwieldy. It accomplishes its 
results only by centering powers in the hands of a few. That all the 
members may have a place on a committee, useless committees are 
created. Various functions are too widely parceled out for effective 
co-operation. A small board is more deliberative in character. All 
important propositions can come before the entire board if it is small, as 
they could not with a large board. The small board, whose members 
are replaced gradually, not more than two a year, each member to serve 
four years on a board of seven and five years on a board of nine, will give 
less consideration to the demands of special wards and local needs. It 
will consider the needs of the city as a whole. 

According to Mayor Mitchel a small board involves the creation of 
a business department to take over many of the functions now exercised 
by the committees of the general board. At present there are fifteen 
standing committees, all of which exercise executive functions. The 
inevitable result was well put by President Eliot in an address a few 
months since. The ridiculousness of the spectacle of a board of educa- 
tion concerning itself with details like the following is tempered only by 
the sobering reflection of the harm done by the attempt to pass on all 
executive and administrative details in general meeting. These are a 
few typical items of business transacted which he enumerates: 

The discontinuance of Public School 70, Queens, and the transfer of eight 
pupils to Public School 87 ; the nomination of five teachers of physical training 
for elementary schools; the transfer of a woman principal from one school to 
another; the nomination of two teachers for one of the training schools for 
teachers; the compensation of janitors in public-school buildings; the sale of 
products of the Parental School and the Manhattan Trade School for Girls; the 
establishment of the position of bricklayer at 75 cents per hour, or $6 per day; 
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some furniture for schools named, and an equipment of wood-working tools for 
a high school; appointments of some clerks, stenographers, and typewriters; 
the promotion of one stenographer; the dismissal of a cleaner for neglect of 
duty; the dismissal of a janitor; small appropriations for various constructions 
and repairs; the suspension of a draughtsman; the appointment of three ther- 
mostat repairers; the excusing of a school principal for absence one morning; 
the transfer of three janitors; the appointment of a fireman in a public school; 
increasing the salaries of two cleaners; the payment of a bill of costs in a pro- 
ceeding for the acquisition of title for part of a proposed school site; the 
appointment of an auto-truck driver for the Bureau of Supplies; the lending 
of sixty desks and seats to Fordham University; the compensation of a machin- 
ist; the dispensing with the services of certain clerks in the Bureau of Sup- 
plies; permission to the principal of a school to hold the graduation exercises 
of the school in a Y.M.C.A. building. These are fair samples of the adminis- 
trative details that came before the Board of Education at its meeting on 
January 14, 1914. 

Even a casual examination of the miscellaneous items cited by Mr. 
Eliot indicates that they fall into two general categories. In a great sys- 
tem like New York it is inconceivable that a general board of any size 
ought to consider the appointment of janitors; this matter of business 
ought to be in the hands of a business manager. It is equally incon- 
ceivable that the appointment of teachers should be left to a general 
board of any size, or be left to a business manager. Such details should 
be in the hands of an educational expert. Upon the advisability of hav- 
ing under a small board two experts, one business, one educational, 
Mayor Mitchel has not yet spoken. It is however not difficult to predict 
where a man of his discernment will stand. 

We may then confidently look for the time in the near future when 
the most important educational enterprise in the country, the public 
schools of New York, will be conducted under educational policies insti- 
gated by a Board of Education of nine members, which will delegate, as 
does the governing board of any large enterprise, the administrative and 
executive powers to experts. If by a queer and inexplicable blindness, 
New York's representatives should fail to see the value of the services 
of the present educational expert, they should do as all other boards of 
directors do, dispense with his services and secure a man whom they can 
hold responsible. Then they should remove the fetters, political and 
otherwise, and say to the expert in whom they have confidence, "Go 
ahead and give us a good administration of our schools." 

President Eliot says upon the general issue involved: 

No person experienced in any sort of administration — governmental, 
educational, or industrial — would believe that the Board of Education was 
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competent to deal effectively or wisely with such matters or could properly 
be charged with such functions. Any competent railroad, bank, or factory 
manager who examined the administrative structure of the New York public- 
school system would be sure to ask, How has it been possible to maintain under 
such a board with such functions even the present inadequate system ? The 
answer to this question is that the city has had the benefit of the devoted 
services of a remarkable superintendent and of thousands of teachers who were 
faithful to their calling and their pupils, in spite of the many trials and dis- 
couragements. 

The functions of the New York Board of Education should be confined to 
the determination of general policies, the appointment of the principal execu- 
tive officers of the system on the board's own initiative, the appointment of 
lesser officers on the nomination of superior officers, and the maintenance 
through carefully selected experts of thorough inspection, supervision, account- 
ng, and publicity. The merit system should, of course, be applied throughout 
the service to both appointments and promotions. 

The principal executive officers to be appointed by such a board should be: 
(i) A superintendent for all educational matters with any needed number of 
assistants nominated by the superintendent in specified departments or divi- 
sions of his work; a business manager to control the expenditure for supplies, 
service, and maintenance of both buildings and equipment; a controller for 
disbursements, accounts, and summarized monthly reports; a recorder, who 
would keep the records of the board itself and of any subsidiary boards whose 
proceedings nearly concern the proper work of the principal board, and on the 
basis of these records give to the public from time to time those items of public- 
school business which the general public ought to hear about; an architect and 
an engineer to design new buildings and constructions, manage lighting and 
heating plants and playgrounds, and make recommendations concerning pur- 
chases of lands and buildings. These principal officers should be supplied with 
all needed assistance on a scheme adopted by the board, and the whole execu- 
tive work of the school system should be in the hands of these officers and their 
assistants. 



Vocational Novelties 

The attempt to bring vocational studies into closer and closer con- 
nection with the problems of the world brings into being many schemes 
which may be aptly termed novelties. Some of these are of value, some 
are merely curious. 

Principal Hughes, of Bay City, Michigan, is installing a plan of 
vocational guidance modeled on the Grand Rapids scheme. An article 
by him in the Bay City Times reminds us of some of the admirable par- 
ticulars of that well-known system. The writer, in describing the older 
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plan, lays emphasis on those features which he evidently wishes to incor- 
porate into the Bay City curriculum. 

One aspect of the work which he describes is the reading of books 
from the seventh grade through the high school which are descriptive of 
vocations or stimulating to the expression of the pupil's talent. Of the 
seventh grade he says: 

The purpose of the work in this grade is to arouse the pupil's ambitions 
along vocational lines. Books such as Sarah K. Bolton's Lives of Girls and 
Boys Who Have Become Famous, Fanny E. Coe's Heroes of Everyday Life, and 
R. S. Baker's Boys' Book of Inventions are read either to or by the students. 
Short themes such as "The Kind of Home I Would Like to Have" and "The 
Kindest Deed I Ever Did" are written by the pupils of this grade. It will be 
observed that the effort is not only to arouse the child's ambition but to get 
him to analyze himself, and to give expression to the findings of that analysis. 

Higher grades, of course, read heavier material. 

Passing over the vocational study of history, in the high school, he 
next describes the junior board of commerce which is "affiliated with the 
city board of commerce, enjoying many privileges through its association 
with the men's organization and helping in many lines of work." He 
desires to have Bay City hire a vocational guide like the Grand Rapids 
guide, who 

conducts an employment bureau and has power to investigate all factories of 
the city, having just been appointed deputy factory inspector by Governor 
Ferris. He tries to learn all he can about the different occupations of the city, 
wages, moral environment, opportunity for advancement, etc. He tries by 
careful study of the pupils conducted by more than one person and extending 
over a course of years to find out what the student is fitted for. Then he 
attempts to fit the right person to the right place, and he does not hesitate 
to refuse to furnish workers for occupations which he considers undesirable. 

Another attempt to link study and reality is the installation in the 
Great Falls, Montana, high school of an actual savings bank, run by the 
pupils in the commercial department. Of this the Great Falls Tribune 
gives the following account: 

A banking office has been installed in the high-school building and every 
detail of handling savings accounts at that place will be carried out as a part 
of the school savings system. This has been decided upon by the board of 
education and the banking office has been constructed to be a permanent 
feature of the work of the commercial department. 

After consultation with the faculty at the high school, it was agreed that 
the system should be instituted as a feature of the commercial course; that 
banking offices should be permanently constructed, and the savings bank 
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should be operated by the commercial department; that money might be 
deposited and books issued by the high-school savings bank, just as books 
would be issued to customers if they came to the offices of the official bank 
at its downtown location. 

This is an extension of the idea that the students in the commercial 
branches might profitably learn by doing the work of the school. In 
many high schools the principal's stenographer is a student, and students 
do much of the clerical work. The heavier responsibility of running a 
savings bank may fairly be regarded as a little less certain of success. 

The Ferris High School (Detroit) has gone into the catering business, 
if we are to trust the gleeful newspaper reporter. The domestic science 
class will prepare and serve luncheons, etc., on order. With delightful 
logic the article continues: "Entertaining in Highland Park is not such 
a difficult matter now as it is in some places." A class of twelve girls has 
undertaken the business, under the direction of the instructor; money 
earned in this way is to take the class on a vacation trip to Washing- 
ton, D.C. Here again is the same desire to unite vocational study to a 
real problem. 

The Junior-College Movement 

That the junior-college movement is spreading rapidly in California 
is evident from a report by W. C. Woods, commissioner of secondary 
education in that state. The legislature provided in 191 1 that the high 
schools of California might establish two years of lower-division univer- 
sity work in addition to the regular course. Mr. Woods tabulates the 
following statistics as the results of two years of trial: 



Fresno 

Los Angeles. . . 

Fullerton 

Santa Monica . 
Long Beach. . . 
Santa Barbara. 

Auburn 

Bakersfield. . . . 
Le Grande .... 



Total. 



First Year 



40 
490 
28 
II 
58 
23 



10 
2 



662 



Second Year 



12 

40 



17 
13 



Total 



52 
53° 
28 
28 
58 
36 



10 

2 



744 



In addition to the 744 students here mentioned, 577 enrolled for post- 
graduate work, making a total of 1,331 students of all kinds in junior- 
college work. This year the enrolment is supposed to have increased a 
third again. 



